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Colonial Virginia, its people and customs. By Mary Newton Stanard. 

(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott company, 1917. 376 p. $6.00) 
Dwelling houses of Charleston, South Carolina. By Alice R. Huger 
Smith and D. E. Huger Smith. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
company, 1917. 380 p. $7.50) 
Early Philadelphia, its people, life and progress. By Horace Mather 
Lippincott. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott company, 1917. 340 
p. $6.00 net) 

Even the casual reader can not but be interested in the series of books 
being published by J. B. Lippincott company which treats in a specific 
and popular form of the intimate side of early life in our oldest colonies 
and cities. This attempt to familiarize present day readers with our 
colonial period in an especial way is a worthy one. 

Two volumes of this series appeared in September last, one on the 
Dwelling houses of Charleston, the second on Early Philadelphia, its peo- 
ple, life, and progress ; and a third, entitled Colonial Virginia, its people 
and customs was published in October. 

To many people the very fact that something is old gives it an interest, 
and this feeling would extend to a book treating of old objects, but when 
the discussion involves a point of general interest and of particular 
value, then the writer may claim to have done something conceded by 
most students to be worth while. 

The authors of Dwelling houses of Charleston have achieved this dis- 
tinction and have sought for this compilation a broader excuse than 
mere age. As set forth in the preface, they have endeavored to con- 
sider these buildings from an architectural viewpoint and to lay stress 
upon the interesting fact that although modified by new suggestions yet 
a distinctive style of architecture has been maintained. Prom this view- 
point the book has a distinct value that it could not have had if the 
buildings had been considered simply because they were old. 

Charleston, or Charles Town as it was first called, was founded in 
1670 ; and the style of architecture was mainly that of the English mid- 
dle class of that period : "square in plan and laid out symmetrically" — 
a style that lent itself admirably to the climatic conditions which, the 
evidence shows, played no small part in developing the character of 
architecture. "Everything peculiar to the buildings of this place is 
formed to moderate the excessive heat : the windows are open, the doors 
pass through both sides of the houses. Every endeavor is used to re- 
fresh the apartment within with fresh air." One of the oldest houses 
standing was built some time prior to 1733 and typifies a general style 
of building which prevailed and which is still a favorite, with modifica- 
tions of modern taste. The interiors of these dwellings were often 
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beautifully panelled and ornamented with carved woodwork. After the 
revolution the buildings show the influence of Adam; circular or ellip- 
tical rooms were a feature ; and the introduction of projections and ap- 
plied decorations added variance though without wholly supplanting 
the carvings. In the nineteenth century we are told there was a revival 
of the Greek style which was "intermingled with the two fashions that 
preceded it, the whole welded together by that dominance of climatic 
and local needs" heretofore mentioned. 

An interesting point is emphasized: that this continuity of buildings 
throughout the existence of Charleston has been mainly due to the fact 
that reaction from the war between the states was slow and halting and 
the inhabitants have continued to live in the locality and homes built by 
their predecessors rather than remove to remote parts of the city and 
build so-called fashionable sections, as has been done in other cities of 
rapid growth. In Charleston the newer homes have been built alongside 
the older ones and conform to the general scheme of architecture, thus 
the earlier dwellings hold their own as pretentious and fashionable resi- 
dences. This fact, the writer claims, is from an artistic point of view 
advantageous. 

The illustrations are numerous, well chosen and beautifully executed ; 
they show exterior views and setting interspersed with interior views of 
special features. The last two chapters are given over to building ma- 
terials and costs, and here the illustrations are detailed drawings of the 
iron work of balconies, doorways, lamps, and other details both intricate 
and beautiful. The photographs and architectural drawings are the work 
of Albert Simons. 

In addition to the main purpose there is also much of historical inter- 
est, the book as a whole being harmonious. It is particularly gratifying 
as a piece of bookmaking, a credit to both compiler and publisher. 

A striking contrast to this city of the south both in the character of 
its founders and of its buildings is presented by Early Philadelphia. 
Founded in religious persecution, the city's origin lends of necessity to 
its buildings, customs, and institutions a religious atmosphere and an 
air of Quaker simplicity, dignity, and decorum which even present day 
progress has not greatly disturbed. The author says: "Her traditions 
and opinions of yesterday are maintained with a solidarity of thought 
which recalls their lessons and builds slowly but surely with clear per- 
spective and the saving grace of modesty." 

That Philadelphia was founded by Quakers who were artisans rather 
than adventurers the author shows would account for the "important 
and peculiar customs and institutions" which originated in Philadelphia 
before they developed elsewhere in the colonies ; and these customs and 
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institutions, he believes, by retaining their solidarity and dependable- 
ness are serving as useful a purpose today as in early times, without 
losing their uniqueness. 

The buildings illustrated are stately, but without ornamentation. 
The early Philadelphians built their homes for comfort, and the ' ' Spirit 
of Christ" as practiced by the Quakers was found in silence and medi- 
tation free from the barriers of outward or worldly show. We find 
that one David Breintnall built one of the finest good houses in Phila- 
delphia, but, "deeming it too fine for his Quaker persuasion he let it to 
the governor of Barbadoes who came to Philadelphia for his health. ' ' 

For the most part this work by Mr. Lippincott is almost wholly de- 
scriptive. Seemingly no attempt has been made to set forth any special 
feature or prove any interpretation. His sole aim seems to be to set 
forth in an attractive and interesting way facts about the founding of 
Philadelphia and its various interests and institutions — a guide book to 
Philadelphia, as it were, though it is too bulky to be carried about for 
this purpose by the traveler. 

The market place, that most fascinating feature of all early settle- 
ments and particularly of this city ; the municipal government ; the stage 
coaches and post roads ; the parks, theatres, taverns ; the university, col- 
leges, and schools; banks, fire protection, and so on, are all featured. 
Credit is also given to Philadelphia for being the mother of several 
of our most valuable institutions, among them the first scientific society 
of the new world, organized in 1743 ; it was then known as a movement 
for "Promoting useful knowledge among the British plantations in 
America." It was founded by no less a personage than Benjamin 
Franklin and is now known as the American philosophical society. 
Again we find Philadelphia leading the new world in the advancement 
of science by the Philadelphia academy of natural science, the oldest 
institution of its kind in America, founded in 1812. The "City troops" 
which at the outbreak of hostilities with England was recruited from 
the various organizations for sport and social life among Philadelphia's 
gentry has not been so extended as the other organizations but is widely 
known as the first organization of volunteers formed to maintain the 
rights of the American citizens. In November, 1774, while the conti- 
nental congress sat in session these volunteers associated themselves as 
the "light horse" of Philadelphia. This city was also early in the 
movement to abolish slavery. As early as 1688 a protest against sla- 
very was made by Francis Daniel Postorius and his comrades, and such 
action became a part of the yearly meetings after 1696, growing in favor 
until in 1774 the "Pennsylvania society for promoting the abolition of 
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slavery and the relief of free 'negroes unlawfully held in bondage" was 
organized, the first organization against this practice. 

Thus are recounted the claims of Philadelphia for distinction, and 
Mr. Lippincott feels that Quaker heritage has given to customs and in- 
stitutions peculiarities which have afforded the advertising value which 
innumerable commodities carry today. On the whole, I think the reader 
will feel that Mr. Lippincott has achieved his avowed purpose "to bring 
together many fragmentary and scattered accounts of important and 
peculiar customs and institutions" of Philadelphia. 

Another work dealing with "Ye olden time," and for which material 
has been taken from original sources, is the extensive work of Mrs. Mary 
Newton Stanard entitled Colonial Virginia, its people and customs. 

The position of Mr. Stanard as secretary of the Virginia historical 
society has given Mrs. Stanard a valuable opportunity for gathering the 
material from documentary sources and for obtaining in many instances 
actual photographs of the original subjects illustrated. That she has 
made good use of her opportunities is evidenced by the many references 
to original material. 

Mrs. Stanard 's idea has been to give a more intimate insight into the 
home life of colonial Virginia than is usually to be found in a broader 
treatment of its history, and for this purpose she has carefully drawn 
her material from letters, diaries, wills, and other sources giving personal 
details. From personal knowledge the reviewer knows how interesting 
can be these minor details which too often must be omitted in a broader 
treatment. 

The first chapter, covering some forty pages, is devoted to the found- 
ers of the colony and later immigrants, their difficulties, and genealogy. 
The second and third chapters describe the homes and household goods, 
and again we find comment on the woodcarving with which the interiors 
were decorated as also on the ornamental doorways, cornices, and other 
details of workmanship which the writer speaks of as artistic master- 
pieces and for which she claims a place in the annals of American art. 

To the social life is given most space, and ample evidence is produced 
that "the foundation of all social life is the family." There was little 
opportunity in early times for social life and entertainment outside the 
home. Hospitality was extended unstintingly, and from the entries in 
diaries it would seem a continuous house party was the custom in the 
well to do families to such an extent that Virginia hospitality has be- 
come proverbial. A traveler needed no recommendation save that of 
being a human being, and Mrs. Stanard finds many indications that 
"in the vocabulary of the Virginian there was no such word as snob." 

Chapters on courtship and marriage, dress, the theatre, and sports 
follow the social life and in a chapter entitled "Virginia and England" 
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is shown the intimate relation that existed between the colony and Eng- 
land, which was still "home" to the colonial Virginian. Intimate bus- 
iness, social, and family relations were continued for many years even 
to the extent of the English ladies shopping for their kinsmen and 
friends in Virginia. The cultural life is set forth in several chapters 
including education, books, music, and religion, the book closing with a 
chapter on funeral customs. That moral and intellectual training in 
Virginia was not lacking is evidenced by the status of those who at the 
close of the colonial period were ready to assume the responsibility of a 
new and independent nation. 

If history is chiefly interesting when it is personal, then Mrs. Stanard 
has large claims for recognition ; her book is a continuous recital of per- 
sonal details, a hybrid between an inventory of a museum of personal 
property and a genealogical record. The book is an admirable example 
of what it claims to be, the intimate side of the personal life of colonial 
Virginia, and will furnish material for investigators in several fields, 
history, genealogy, and architecture. 

Idress Head Alvokd 

Trade of the Delaware district before the revolution. By Mary Alice 
Hanna. [Smith college studies in history, edited by John Spencer 
Bassett, Sidney Bradshaw Pay, volume n, no. 4] (Northampton: 
Smith college, 1917. 113 p. $.50) 
This excellent study begins very properly with a clear account of the 
economic conditions in the Delaware district before 1763. The trade 
boundaries of the time are accurately drawn and the determinant factors 
of the direction of trade shown. An otherwise clear account seems 
clouded on pages 245-246 by a few misplaced paragraphs on tariff legis- 
lation. Clearness, however, is quickly resumed by the disclosure that 
the district was more or less isolated from the mother country because 
it was principally controlled by the government of Pennsylvania and 
was of undesirable economic character when considered from the mer- 
cantile view-point. The products and industries of the district are next 
shown by one who has clearly mastered her sources on these points and 
gives the results of her study with due balance, relegating to her foot- 
notes in proper manner much of the detail. A clear account of the trade 
routes before 1763 follows, disclosing ability in the handling of sources 
from which a less able student would have been unable to extract the 
meat with satisfaction to the reader. 

In noting the presentation, thereafter, in chapter two, a study of 
the British legislation of 1763-1773 with such an exhaustive scholarship 
the reviewer becomes almost convinced that he is reading a work devoted 



